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Brethren and Fellow Citizens. 


From time immemorial it has been the custom 
among masons, on all occasions similar to the one, on 
which we have fhis day assembled, for some brother 
to address the audience, announcing the history, por- 
traying the benefits, or defending the character of the 
order. At this time, the partiality of my brethren, or 
perhaps the exigencies of the occasion, has imposed 
that duty on me, and I only lament my inability to do 
better justice to the cause. 

The antiquity of Freemasonry I shall not now at- 
tempt to prove, neither is it my present object to trace 
its history thro’ the successive ages it has passed; it is 





sufficient for my present purpose, to assert that its 


origin is anterior to the records of man—that its prin- 
ciples, objects and designs—its rites, forms and cere- 
monies, have been the same in all ages—-in all coun- 
tries, and under all governments—always submitting 
with due deference to the usages, and even to the fol- 
lies of the age—to the language and customs of the 
country, and the edicts and laws of the government, 
in which it existed—on whose air and soil it sub- 
sisted, and by the strength of whose arm it was pro- 
tected. 

Masonry has had its opponents from the first re- 
corded testimony of its existence to the present time, 
and so has every other institution whether human or 
divine. This institution 1s viewed by the uninitiated 
in various lights ; each has given it a character to suit 
his own jealous disposition—capricious fancy, or ra- 
tional conviction. One class asserts that it isa pow- 
erful, altho’ a corrupt, irreligious and dangerous insti- 
tution. Another that it is altogether an imposition, 
consisting merely of pageantry and outward show, and 
too weak and simple to effect either good or harm.— 


. And another class, altho’ small, whose minds are a 


compound of credulity and superstition, who believe 
that the members possess literally mystical and super- 
natural powers, but from whence those powers are de- 
rived, whether from a good or an evil source they do 
not attempt to decide. And yet another class who are 
more candid and enlightened, (would they were more 
numerous,) who view it in a light far nearer the truth, 
to wit, that it is a social, moral, charitable and _ religi- 
ous institution, which can make men no worse, but is 
well calculated to make them better—that all its pow- 
ers are exerted over the mind for beneficial purposes, 
and all its mysteries, such only as are calculated to 
correct the morals—enlighten the understanding and 
refine the sentiments of man, without any supernatural 
agency. 

I will proceed to specify some of the most promin- 
ent accusations brought against the institution by iss 
opponents, which I shall endeaver to reply to, and 
refute, comfining my present remarks te these sub- 
jects only. 

Ist That the masonic institution is a secret society. 

2nd That the institution is dangerous as a political 
combination. 

3rd That the institution is aristocratic. 

4th That the order exercises undue exclusiveness 
in the admission of members. ‘ 

Sth That itis partial in bestowing charity and other 
denefits. ¢ 

6th and last. That its rites, forms and ceremonies 
were instituted in the dark ages, and are behind the in- 
telligence of the present age; likewise that they are 
puerile, insipid and frivolous. 











Firstly, That the masonic institution is a secret s0- 
ciety, within that meaning of the term to which any 
odium can be attached [ deny. A secretsociety, prop- 
erly speaking is a combination of persons, the exist- 
ence of which is unknown, except to its members.— 
The masonic institution has been known, acknowl- 
edged and declared (to exist in all civilized countries 
for many ages past; and the times and places of its 
meetings have been published to the world at all times 
—its principles and designs have been proclaimed 
by its members from the forum and the pulpit and have 
heen published in gazettes, pamphlets and_his- 
tories, wherever the art of printing, has been known. 

That this institution has its secrets, I will not deny 
—every government, instituticn and society have their 
secrets,—every family has, or ought to have its secrets 
and it is no evideuce of good sease or argument for us 
to have all that is known, said or done in governments 
societies, and families, published or performedin the 
streets or on the house-tops; and their joys and their 
sorrows exposed to the envy, hatred al malice of a 
censorious world. To every reflecting mind it must 
be apparent that certain kinds of secrets, are the chief 
ligaments which bind society together, and renders 
civilized man above the brute creation. 

1 cannot dismiss this branch of my remarks without 
referring to the attempt of our opponents to render 
the institution odious by the falseheod and forgery 
which has been proclaimed and published for years 
past, from Louisiana to Maine and from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, to wit, That 
Washington in his farewell address, warned his 
countrymen, to “ Beware or Secret Societiss.” 

There is scarce a reader in the United States, but 
what has often seen these four words printed in staring 
capitals, included within quotation points, and alledged 
to he an extract from the farewell address of Washing- 
ton. If this were true and Washington had reference 
to the masonic society, it would have tarnished if rot 
entirely eclipsed the lustre of his fair fame, now so 
bright and held so sacred in every American bosom. 
What! Washington the adhering member of a dan- 
gerous secret society, of which he warns his country- 
men to beware, but to which he tenaciously adheres 
to the day of his death ?. No, brethren, and fellow-cit- 
jzens—the whele is a forgery, manufactured and pub- 
lished for the basest of purposes. Neither of the words 
‘“* Beware” * secret” or “ societies” are to be found in 
the whole address, nor are there any words to be found 
therein, which can be distorted so as to appear to al 
lude to the masonic society. Those who wish to pal- 
liate this foul forgery, point to the following sentence 
in the farewell address as the one to which the pretend- 
ed extract refers—hear it—read it—weigh well its im- 
port, and | will venture toabide your decision wheth- 
er it refers to the masonic society or not. It is in these 
words: 

‘- All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
‘“* combinations and associations, under whatever plau- 
“sible character with the real design to direct, control, 
‘* counteract, or awe, the regular deliberation and ac- 
** tion of the constitutional authorities, are destructive 
** of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency : 
“ they serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial 
“‘and extraordinary force—to put in the place of the 
‘delegated will of the nation, the will of a party often 
‘a small but artful and enterprising minority of the 
“community, and according to the alteriate triumphs 
“of different parties to make the~ public administra- 
‘tion, the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous 
“ projects of a faction, rather than the argan of con- 
‘sistent and wholesome plans digested by common 
** counsels and modified-by mutual interests.” 

This, brethren and fellow citizens, is the whole a- 
mount of the long sounded alarm, said to be given by 
Washington against masonry. If this has any refer- 
ence to the masonic society, it equally refers to every 
moral and religious society in community—but it re- 


binations and associations which are avowedly formed 
and ma‘ntained for political purposes, and even such 
associations it does not denounce or reprove, unless 
their real design is to direct, control, counteract or 
awe the constituted authorities ; and in short unless 
their designs are treasonable and their aim at the sub- 
version of the government of the nation. 

Secondly. That the institution is dangerous as a po- 
litical combination cannot be entertained for a mo- 
meat. It is contradicted aot only by the fact that all 
its constitutions, rules and regulatiuns, bye-laws and 
charges, forbid the members meddling with politics in 
any manner as a masonic body or as masons. And 
that the discussion of, or the descanting or lecturing 
on any political question or subject, in any lodge, or 
other cungregation of masons, as such, is likewise 
strictly prohibited. But the experience of ages has 
proved that these rules and regulations have been 
strictly adhered to, not only according to the letter but 
according to their spirit, How many individuals of 
all the different political parties, do we find in the ma- 
sonic fraternity, and meeting in the same lodge, whigh 
in many cases is the only place where they do meet, 
divested of that political zeal and patty rancor. which 
adds so much alloy to the enjoyment of social inter- 
course between man and man; at all other times and 
places, they are strenuously opposed to each other, 
and meet in collision in pursuit of every political ob- 
ject; but it is with pride I can say, that among all true 
masons, their zeal and rancor is much softened and 
controlled on such occasions by the fraternal relation 
in which they stand to each other. Yet was I a candi- 
date for an elective office, and wished favoritism shewn 
me on account of belonging to any particular society, 
I would sooner join some popular religious society and 
depend on its members for cretion. than I would 
ask it, or expect to receive it from the masonie frater- 
nity. 

This institution has existed under all civilized gov- 
ernments, and has never interfered with the concerns 
of any, altho’ the most despotic have looked upon it 
with a jealous éye, on account of its republican or 
democratic principles. The pope of Rome who in 
ages past has held the control of, and been the ac- 
knowledged umpire between all the crowned heads of 
Europe, and arbiter of the fate of nations, has issued 
his bulls, and sent forth his anathemas against the or- 
der, and has cansed the appalling horrors of the ino- 
quisition to be brought in requisition to suppress it.— 
The despots of several of the uations of that couatry, 
have at times used all their arbitrary powers to exter- 
minate it in their respective dominions,and altho’ many 
brethrea have fallen martyrs to their faith, under the 
hands of these ruthless tyrants, the institution has es- 
caped unscathed, and even uncondemned by its most 
inveterate enemies. Thro’ all these persecutions, it 
has never been made to appear, that the masons, as 
such, interfered or attempted to interfere with the con- 
cerns of the governments uader which they resided.— 
This amounts to almost proof positive, that they have 
in this matter, strictly adhered to the requirements 
of the order and to the course they were under obli- 
gations to pursue. 

Thirdly, Ic is asserted that the institution is aristo- 
cratic. 

How or where this idea could have originated, I know 
not, for a more demoeratic form of government never 
was instituted, than that by which all masonic bodies 
are conducted. Indeed the constitution of the United 
States appears (o have been copied from its general out- 
lines. Inthe masonie iastitution, the members of 
each subordiaate lodge. elect their officers by ballot, 
for stated and short terms ; and no brother thinksit de- 
rogatory to accept the lowest and most servile office, 
altho’ he had previously filled the highest and most 
honorable with credit to himself and-profit to the in- 
stitution. 7 
The three highest offices of all the subordinate lod- 








fers to. no such societies. It explicitly alludes to com- 





ges withio a certain territory form the members of a 
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Grand e, elects its officers in the same 
manner and for similar periods as the subordinate lod- 
ges. The Grand Lodge grants charters for the estab- 
lishment of all new lodges withia its jurisdiction, aod 
forms rules and regulations for its own government, as 
well as for the general government of all subordinate 
lodges of whose principal officers it is composed.— 
Chapters of Royal Arch Masons and Encampments of 
Knight Templars, have no connection with each other 
or, centrol one over the other or over lodges of master 
masons, altho’ it is requisite that a person should be a 
master mason before he can become a Royal Arch Ma- 
son, and that he should receive the royal arch degree 
before he can be permitted to receive the orders of 
knight-hood. 

In this iastitntion every brother is literally on a lev- 
el, and maa is equal to his brother man at all times, 
except that inequality which must be submitted to, 
while in actual convocations, by the ephemeral eleva- 
tion of some brethren to the necessary offices, and 
that inequality, caused by nature or habit of which no 
body of men camdivest themselves, that which is ever 
marked by the performance of virtuous actions and 
proficiency in knowledge. 

/There has been but one proof of the aristocratic spi- 

rit and therefore dangerous tendency of the order at- 
tempted to be adduced, and of that I have taken no no- 
tice, it being tod ridiculous to merit a serious refuta- 
tion, which however is, the high sounding names aud 
exalted titles, appended to some of the officers of the 
institution. If those names and appellations are real- 
Ivedangerous, a mandate sliould be immediately issu- 
“ed by the proper authority, that no person should give 
« child, black or white, the cognomen of Cesar or 
Nero, for fear that he will one day or other, usurp the 
reins of government and become a despot and a ty- 
rant. 

Fourthly, Of the unjust exclusiveness of the Order. 

‘To exempt the institution from this charge let me 
state one fundamental rule which governs all lodges; 
that ir, every man of asound discerning mind, possess- 
ing a good moral character, and believing in a Divine 
Over-ruling Power, «a Gol—wh» shall regularly make 
appliéation for admissian, whether he is rich or poor, 
high or low, patricial, or jlebian is admitted into the 
order, ail the brethren present, being fully convinced 
that the applicant possesses the qualifications aforesaid. 
But I have no doubt many well disposed persons are 
feceived as to the exclusiveness of the order, because 
they have not been invited, coaxed, nay dragged into 
it, a5 they may have been into other associations. ‘l'o 


® * such | have to state that it is against the rules of the 


order to induce any particular individual to apply for 
admission, and no well instructed mason will even in- 
sinuate to an uninitiated person altho’ it might be his 
son or brother, thatit would be a benefit to him to 
join. We rely on this general invitation to the worthy 
—* Ask and ye shall receive,"—*" Knock and it shall 
be apeped unto you.” 

Under this head, would properly fall the reason for 
the exclusion of females ftom our labors and our en- 
joyments. To explain this'peeuliar trait in the character 
of the order, will take me farther back info its history, | 
than I had design'd to extead my researches, but, as) 
an explanation is due to that fairest portion of creation, 
i will over-step the bouuds I had prescribed for my re- 
mourns. 

From history and fiom tradition, it is evident that, 
freemasonry was first instituted by operative mechan- 
ies ind imeuded to counter-balince the weight of cha- 
rictee of the nobles, and those professing to belong to 
the higher classes of society, and, bring the mechan- 
es on an equality with them, as to enjoyments, as well | 
us to produce union in asserting their rights., In which | 
ease it could not be expected that females would be 
inc'uded. Tt may be asked why masons among all! 
otiver mechanics first and exclusively formed a sepa- 
rac society | I answer, that,in the first ages of civil- 
ization, a loca! habitation was the first want that sug- 
vested itself to the necessities of mankind. Sach tools 
as are now common fur the working of wood, were 
then unkaowa and stone was the first object, which 
presented itself to their conceptions, whereof to con- 
struct durable edifices, and 10 countries where stones 
were scarce, and rain almost unknown, as in Egypt, 
clay moulded and dried or baked was used as @ sub- 
stitute ; therefore, masonry became the first and para- 
mount of the mechanic arts, and took the lead of all 


ject, our opponents know nothing, but suppose 


s 


After the lapse of ages, when the benefits of the so- 
ciety, had become app2rent to all, and it was viewed 
with a jealous eye, by the higher ranks of society, who 
were not artizans—it became what is now styled spec- 
ulative freemasonry, and kings, princes aad nobles 
joined the order. Altho’ the institution had now ina 
great measure come into the hands of another class of 
men, so great deference did they pay to its ancient 
forms and ceremonies that they punctiliously adhered 
to, and adopted them for the foundation of other de- 
grees and orders,which they created thereon.T hese lat- 
ter, formed degrees and orders,either grew out of,or were 
made to conform to the chivalry of the times, the mem- 
bers were now obligated to defend and protect, the in- 
nocent, destitute and helpless, especially of the female 
sex, and to wield their swords in defence of religion. 
Of this association, the females could not with pro- 
priety be members, for they were the defended, 
not the defenders, the protected, not the protec- 
tors. 

Fifthly, Of the partiality of masons, in bestowing 
charity, &c. 

On this subject I have little to say, for the whole is 
told in a few words. Every mason when he joins a 
lodge, contributes to a fund, tor the assistance and 
support of the necessitous and worthy brethren, their 
families, widows and orphan children. This isa trust 
fund. to which the contributors, their families &c. 
have a right in preference to all others who are simi- 
larly situated, and when this fund is distributed to 
those who have not such claim, it may well be doubt- 
ed, whether it is not a dereliction of duty in the trus- 
tees ; but that such a distribution has often been made 
under peculiar circumstances,many brethren present, 
will bear me witness. Few persons unconnected with 
masonic bodies, know or suspect the extent to which 
the institution has proceeded in charitable offices, ac- 
cording to a charge of the order where it gives alms, 
it letteth not its left hand, know what its right hand 
doeth. And of charity it vaunteth not, neither is it 
puffe.! up. 

Thus much for the disposition of the funds of the 
institution by the way of charity. But of the charity 
af the individual members, the constant charge to them 
is, * Let your charity extend unto all men, but more 
especiilly to the brotherhood,” aud [ will venture to 
assert without the fear of contradiction, that the ma- 
sonic brethren, as individuals, (in proportion ta their 
numbers and ability) perform more charitable services 
and expend more time and means, for charitable pur- 
poses, to benefit those not belonging to the order, than 


any other class of society; and of their charity in the | 


broad sense of the term, which extends to thoughts 


and words as well as deeds, a5 manifested by them to], 


mankind generally. {defy the world to produee so 
good an example ia any other sect, society or associa- 
tion, religious or irretigious, as they have ever shewn 
and at present practice. They make war with no other 
sect, society or institution, but extend the hand of 
charity, in its browlest sense to mankind generally, | 
professing whatever creed or belonging to whatever | 
persuasion ; and even to their most inveterate but mis- 









monies have been adopted or performed by mankind, 
either of a moral or religious nature, from the descrip- 
tion of which a ridiculous farce could not be made by 
persons bent on ridicule, to operate on those who had 
never soberly and feelingly passed through them and 
participated in their solemnities. I ask you brethren 
and fellow citizens as a religious and christian congre- 
gation, what an absurd and foolish representation, 
might not be @nade by an infidel, of the administration 
of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as prac- 
tised in most christian churches—for the more sub- 
line, solemn and impressive the original, the more ab- 
surd and ridiculous the’ caricature can be made to ap- 
pear—But I will not proceed to explain—the theme 
is too sacred to dwell upoa. I will leave it to your 
own imaginations, to fill out the sacrilegious pic- 
ture. 

Brethren and Fellow Citizens. 

How well I have succecded in replying to, and re- 
futing these charges, you must decide. But I canas- 
sure you, that every statement and assertion I have 
made, has been done in truth and soberness, in plain 
and simple language, void of sophistry and technical 
mystification, not wishing to deny or extenuate, any 
of the frailities of the institution or its members, for 
L am well aware that all humaa institutions are more 
or less subject to the frailitics of man, and are liable 
to include vicious members. Neither have I intended 
to exaggerate its benefits, [ certainly have not por- 
trayed a very seductive picture of it, for the grasp of 
political ambition, avaricious cupidity or hypocii ical 
sanctity. Far be it from me, to wish to see the ma- 
sonic institution again, what the world calls a popular 
society. No moral association or religious sect, howev- 
er pure in its first organization, can withstand the 
blighting effects of becoming a popular society and re- 
tain its pristine purity : for it will soon be sought ater 
and embraced by the base hypocrite, designing knave, 
and aspiring demagogue, as a cloak for their unhal- 
lowed purroses, an] as a:t>»pping-stone, on which o 
mount to unmerited preferment—and those leprous 
branches will more ar less affect the whole body.— 
Such was the state of the masonic institution in this 
region of country, some fifteen years ago, whereby it 
received a paraliziug shock, from which however, it is 
rapidly reviving, and may it never again be required 
to pass thro’ such an ordeal. And my brethren, it is 
jfor us to prevent the recurrence of such a catastrophe 
jin our day—by guarding well the approaches from 
without, and correcting abuses withineby following 
jstrictly, the ancient landmarks, rules and regulations 
of the order. And finally by causing our light so 
lto shine before man, that they seeing our good 





works, may Glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 








CHARACTER. 


No man was ever destined to be great whase dfspu- 
sition and manners change with circumstances. We 
like to see the grand features of a man’s character dis 
tinctly marked, and capable of being traced through 





guided enemies. 

Sixthly aud Lastly, Of the rites, forsais and ce re.no-| 
nies of the institution. 

It is asserted that our rites, forms and 
were established in the dark ages of the wo.ld aad wre 
behind the intelligence of the present. On this sub- 
their 
ell ata tn Rin ot. we dees i re? It prove 
assertions to be correct, what docs it prove [it proves 
conclusively, that we are determiaed to adhere to the 








others. 


old land-marks rendered venerable by time aud having 
been passed thro’ by the saints and sages—the grea 
aad the good of former ages—by our Washington, 
our Warren, our Fianklia, our Jefferson, our Tomp- 
kins and our Clinton, together with a host of other 
worthies of the last. Tt proves that we are resolved 
to preserve the purity of the stream, as it first flowed 
from the fountain, unadulterated by the filthy poi- 
souous and bitter waters, which might contaminate it, 
it innovations were allowed to be made in the present 
age, 

Again, our opponents assert that onr rites, forins and 
ceremonies aré puerile, insipid and frivolous, their ig- 
norance of the whole matter is again boldty asserted, 
but suppose their fancied description of those rites, 
forme and ceremonies is substantially correct, how can 


every period of his life, from boyhood to old age. ‘“e 
do not like to see the plain-hearted, blunt, and sincere 


| boy become a fashionable equivocator when he begirs 


ceremonies | to turn into man. 


We do not like to see his honest 
bluntuess give way tv a sort of amiable, please every 
body temper, when he mixes with the warld and finds 
it goud policy to keep on the right side of all kinds of 
meniwnd women. That temper and that description 
ot manners which can abide the sun and the storm are 
what gives character to the nan. We like to see the 
boy who has ways, and manners, and feelings of his 
own—who cannot be moulded into any shape that si- 
ly andl hypocritical parents choose to give him for @ 
model. We like to see the young man who will soon- 
er be banished from under the roof of a weak wnind- 
ed father than be be moulded in a dull, common place 
man of business, and be mand a traiter to truth ang 
(Giod, forthe sake ofa reputation among worldlings and 
Pharisees— LE gluntinc. 





Novel Advertising. —On a grave-stongin St. Albans 
ehurch yafd, London, is the following inscription :-- 
Here lice N———, the best of fathers, the most tender of 
husbands. i inconsolable @idow still beeps the 
fancy stop, No.-- Red Livn passage.--Phil. Sund- 





they judge of their worth, who lage never participated 
in their applicatioa. I ask, what rites, forms, or cere- 
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MISCELLANY. 





[From the Tattler.] 
UP AND DOWN—A SKETCH. 


In the absence of any matter of interest atthe Watch 
House this morning, we shall trouble the reader with 
a hasty sketch of a part of the eventful history of a 
man with whom we had at one time a personal ac- 

naintance. Doubtless hundreds of our readers in 
this city, will be able to bear testimony to the facts 
we relate; while in the city of Dublin, where the in- 
dividual spoken of resides, every person, above the age 
of childhood, is familiar with them. 

George Home, a Scotchman, and our hero, arrived 
in Dublin some tweaty five years ago, and engaged 
himself as journeymaa coinfit maker to a person nam- 
ed Miller, who kept a very extensive confectonary es- 
tablishment at No. 3 Grafton street. Home also act- 
ed in the capacity of a shopman, and waiter; and for 
his combined services,received a salary(independent of 
his board) of about eight shillings sterling, a week.— 
His character was that of an honest, steady, stupid 
man, and no one suspeced him of possessing any tal- 
ents, or even a fair share of common sense; as, on the 
contrary, he was to all appearance a very great mope, 
though a tolerable good comfit maker. _— 

The reader may have heard something in his time 

yout the Queen Anne farthings, without perhaps 
snowing what their celebrity consisted in. The mys- 
‘ery is this; in the reign of Queen Anne, for some 
‘eason or otier, which has never been thoroughly ex- 
jlained, there were only diree farthings coined; and 
ones: after her death they were regarded as grees 
curiosites, and sought for by the British museum.— 
However, they were not to be had; for one of them 
was known to be lost at sea—another, had been pur- 
chased for the collection of a private curiosity monger 
and the third was lost sight of. The musezm then 
offered eight hundred pounds sterling for the missing 
coin; but without any immediate effect; and so mat- 
ters rested for upwards of aa hundred years. 

Well, one day George Home observed some coppers 
lying on Mr. Miller's parlor mantel piece, and among 
the rest a farthing: this he examined, and put in his 
pocket taking the precaution, however, to insist upon 
paying Mrs. Miller a penny for it, which afterwards 
Jed to the discovery. ‘This farthing, as the reader will 


have supposed, was the missing Queen Anne, and be- | 


fore a week had elapsed, Home had presented it to the 
Directors of the British Museum, .and received the 
eight hundred pounds, as well as the honor of having 
his picture hung up in the great hall of the establish- 
inent as one of its principal patrons. 
When Home returned to Dublin, Miller preferred 

a charge of felony against him for stealing!the farthing 
and he was put in jail; then a baker, named Johnson, 
who had given the farthing in change to Miller's ser- 
vant girl, claimed a right to the treasure; and then 
several others; but when an examination took place 
they were all non-suited, and Home was discharged 
from custody with the money in his his pocket. 
“At this time the Dublin post office had been re- 
moved from College Green, to Sackville street, and 
the old building, accupying a large tract of ground ino 
the very heart, and valuable part of the city, was to be 
fet or sold. Home saw it, and the idea immediately 
struck him of purchasing it, and Converting it into an 
Arcade. Knowing, however, that in the carrying out 
of such a sublime project, his eight hundred pounds 
would be only a drop in the bucket, he merely secur- 
ed the refusal of the ground and buildings for a fort- 
night, and in the meantime waited on several capital- 
ists with his plan, which seemed so feasible, that a 
company was at once formed, aud the necessary mo- 
ney advanced. 

ieee then set to work with such diligence that in 
less than a year from the laying of the first stone the 
city of Dublia boasted of the most beastiful Arcade 
in the world. We have neither space or time to des- 
cribe it particularly, but the reader may form some 
idea of its magnificence when we inform him, that, up 
stairs and down, it contained at least an hundred stores 
besides a splendid hotel, shooting gallery,” et hilibian 
rooms et cetera, et cetera, ta the end of the chap- 
ter. 

The Arcade naturally became all the rage; indeed, 
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for a long time, no fashionable person thought of pur- 
chasing any thing out of it; and until its destruction 
by fire, about three years ago, it continued to be a 
great place of buisness, and ‘he popular resort of the 
city, 

In the formatien of the company, Mr. Home had 
secured to himself the right of purchasing all the shares 
from the other members on the payment of a certain 
bonus; and the protits of the concern were so enor- 
mous that in less than five years he had -it altogether 
lin his own hands, and had now the feputation—and 
justly so—of making more money than any man in the! 
city. 

It need scarcely be said he was no longer the mope 
he had been, while making comfits for Mr. Miller.— 
On the contrary, there was no man in Dublin that 
‘could hold a candie to him in activity and business 
manceuvres. He opened offices here— end stores there. 
He had elegant confectiouary establishments clotted 
all over the city. 
able, loaned money on mortgage to every one—became 
| partner with several merchants. And among his oth- 
er speculations, began to look up an extinct earldom, 
which he said pertained to his family in the ** Land 
of Cakes,’ and which, we understand, was really the 
fact. In short, there was no end to the iron he had in 
— fire; and it would seem as if each of them was em- 
ployed to a good purpose; for the time speedily ar- 
rived when public opinion gave him credit for being 
worth about two millions steriing, or nearly ten mill- 
ions of dollars. 

But withal, Mr. Home didn’t think he was making 
jmoney fast enough; not that by any means a miser, 
{but that it was bis ambition to astonish the country by 
the brilliancy of his speculations. Day and night he 
| thought he would go for a master stroke—a chef d’- 
ouvre when the idea Came into his mind to erect a ho- 
tel, anda public market, in which he might concentrate 
the business of the whole city. 

To this end he bought up several blocks of housse 
jia a beautiful part of the city, bordering on the river 
| Liffey, and called Usher# Island ; and here the objects 
jof his desire sprang into existence with almost the ra- 
| pidity of a couple of Aladin'’s palaces. They werethe 
|largest buileiings of the sort in Dublin—perhaps in the 
world, and in a short time after their completion, pro- 
mised to realize the anticipations of the proprietor; for 








my; aud the influx of guests to it was so great, that 
their custom alone, independent of its other resources 
in ap extensive city, would have made the market a 
tlerable place of business. 

Mr. Home now went to all the proprietors of the 
mail and stage coaches, and proposed to them that all 
tnsir coaches entering the city, no matter from which 
side, should drive direct to his hotel, so that the pas- 
sengers might have the first chance of stopping there. 
His request some granted, but the major part refused 
when Mr. Home, in revenge, started opposition coach- 
es on the routes of all those who declined to come in- 
to his measures. This, of course. had the effect of 
filling his hotel to overflowing, all the time—and of 
bruiting his name throughout the country as the great- 
est man in it, and every one was of opinion that he 
was clearing money at the rate of a fortune a day, for 
besides Arcade stores, sleeping partnerships, market, 
hotel, &c., he had upwards of a hundred coaches run- 
ning here and there throughout the country, all doing 
a large business, for as these were only the auxiliaries 
to his great ¢ ty establishment, he was enabled to run 
for prices that would have been ruin to the opposi- 
tion. 

George Home was now at the pinnacle of his glory 
—it seemed as if he could convert whatever he touch- 
ed into gold; he could have almost purchased the city 
of Dublin on his | O U; and in short, there never wes 
one man besides himself who had become so wealthy 
and famous, in the way of trade, and by his own ex- 
ertions, in so short a time. or, in indeed, in any time. 

While things were in his state with our hero, we 
left the city of Dublin; but alas, when we heard from 
it, about five yeays afterwards, (about four years ago) 
how the world had sadly changed with him! Vault- 
ing ambition had o’erleaped itself with a vengeance. 
Arcades, stores, coaches, every thing had passed away 
like trappings of a dream, and George Home had actu- 
ally become a waiter in his famous hotel. Under the 
circumstances. any man but a Scotchman would have 
committed sucicide. 














He purchased up houses innumer- | 


the hotel combined elegance and comfort with econo- | 


COMPANION. 


A TURKISH ANECDOTE. 


Some years ago, a Freach frigate being at Bood- 
room, the commander expressed a great desire to see 
the marbles of the fortress; but the then governor 
absolutely refused to admit him, without direct orders 
from the Porte. The commander had interest; the 
ambassador was set to work; and ina short time the 
frigate returned, bearing the necessary firman. The 
governor put it to hisfure head, in acknowledgement 
of its authority, and declared his readiness to proceed. 
Arrived at the outer gate, “ Effendi,” said the govern- 
or, ‘the orders of my Imperial master must be im- 
plicitly obeyed.” ‘ Let me in, then,” exclaimed the 
impatient captain. ‘ Undoubtly,” replied the Turk, 
‘for so I am enjoined to do by the firman: but as it 
contains no directions about your coming out again, 
you will perhaps forgive this momentary pause, before 
we shall pass the drawbridge.” The French com- 
mandant, not choosing to put such hazardous irony 
to the test, departed. 
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Figures or Spencu.—Exemplified by various. ex: 


tracts from political papers, which if people don't un- 
derstand, it is their own fault. 


Hypersore.—The couatry has come at length to 
its everlasting ruin. Better that our throats had been 
cut six months ago, than live to see the way that our 
enemies have obtained a majority in this country.— 
Fellow citizens, you that love your children, tie sto 
around their necks and drown them in the first mill-« 
dam. Their prospects of earthly happiness have van- 
ished, and it is now mercy and parental tenderness to 
—— them as soon as possible. — Hopewell Honcy- 
suckle. 


Pursonirication.—Ye paving stones that lie in 
piles where the workmea have been repairing that 
common sewer, why do ye not rise spontaneously gud 
fly indignantly at the head of that rabid monster whdse 
sole study is to attack the liberties of his country ?— 
Ye hoop-poles standing in bundles at the door ofthat 
cooper,—why do you not become the fasces of retrib- 
ution and bang the back of that villian who had sold 
his birthright for a mess of of clam soup. Thackaray 
Speaking T'rumpet. : 


Advantage of Ignorance.—The following circum- 
stance took place in a neighboring town a short time 
since. A fellow hearing there was a letter for him in’ 
the Post-Office, accordingly weat for it. On the Post 
Master's handing it to him, he frankly confessed he 
could not read, and requested the Post Master to open 
it, and let him know the conten hich he very read- 
ily did. After getting all the information he wanted, 
he knowingly shrugged up his shoulders, thanked him 
for his politeness, and drily observed, “ When I have 
some change I will call for it.” 





A DEATH BED. 
Death is a wonderful reasoner many a proud in- 
fidel hath it humbled and refuted without a wotd, who 
but a short time before would have defied all the abil- 
lity of man to shake the foundation of his system.— 
All is well so long as the curtain is up and the puppet 
show of life goes on; but when the rapid representa- 
tion draws to a close, and every hope of longer respite 
is precluded,things will appear ina very different light. 
Would to God, I could say, that that great and awful 
moment was as oftea distinguished by the dew of re- 
pentance, as the groan of despair. 





_ Tae Fire at Sarem. N. Y.—There appears but 
little doubt that the fire in this village, of which we 
published an account last week, was the work of an io- 
cendiary. The trustees of the village of Salem have 
offered a reward of $250, the highest sum allowed by 
the charter, for the arrest of the incendimry. ' The 
citizens of the town have added $750 to this sum ma- 
king the whole amount of the offered reward $1000. 
At a meeting of the citizens of the village, a commit- 
tee of nine was appointed to solicit donations and sub- 
scriptions on behalf of the sufferers by the conflagra- 
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POPULAR TALES. 





STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. | 
| 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


“ Mind pot high things : but condescend to men of low estate.” 
Sr. Pau. 


“DO YOU THINK I'D INFORM?” | 





James Harnican was as fineaspecimen ofan Jrish- 
man as could be met with in our own dear conntry,! 
where the * human form divine,” if not famous for, 
very delicate. is at least celebrated for very strong pro- 
portions : he was, moreover, « well-educated, intelli-| 
geut person : that is to say, he could read and write, 
keep correct accounts of his buying and selling, and 
managed his farm, consisting of ten good acres of the 
best land in a part of Ireland where all is good ( the! 
Barony of Forth) so as to secure the approbation of 
an excellent landlord, and his own prosperity. It was! 
a pleasant sight to see the honest farmer bring out the 
well-fed horse and the neatly appointed car, every Sat- 
urday morning, whereon h's pretty daughter Sydney 
journeyed into Wexford, to dispose of the eggs, but- 
ter, and poultry, the sale of which aided her father’s 
exertions. 

Sydney was rather an unusual name fora young [rish 
girl ; but her mother had been housekeeper to a no-| 
ble lady, who selected it for her, though it assimilated 
strangely with Harrigan.The maiden herself was blithe 


cheerful, industrious, and of a gentle loving nature ; 
her brown affectionate eyes betokened, as brown eyes 


always do, more of feeling thay of intellect, and her 
red lips,, white teeth, and rich dark hair, entitled her to| 
the claim of rustic beauty. Her mother had been dead 
about two years, and Sydney, who during her lifetime, 
was somewhat inclined to be vain and thoughtless, had | 
as her father expressed it, ‘taken altogether aturn for| 
good,” and discharged her duties anmirably as mis-! 
tress of James Harrigan’s household. She had five 
brothers, all younger than herself; the two elder were | 
able and willing to assist in the farm, the j uniors went! 
regularly to school. 

Sorrow for the loss of his wife had both softened and 
humble James Harrigan's spirit; and when Sydney, | 
disdaining any assistance, sprang lightly into the car, | 
and seated herself in the midst of her rural treasures, | 
her father’s customary prayer, “Good luck to you,| 





Sydney, my darliag,” was increased by the prayer of, 
"May the Lord bless you, and keep you to me, now, | 
and till the day of my death !” 

The car went on, Sydney laughing aud nodding to 
her father while he smiled and returned her salutation, 
though, when she was fairly out af sight, he passed the’ 
back of his rough hand across his eyes, and muttered, | 
* [| almost wish sheg@i@not solike her mother! When| 
James entered his cottage, he sat by the fire, and, ta-| 
king down a slate that hung above the settle, began’ 
to make thereupon sundry calculations, which I do not 
profess to understand; how long he might have con-| 
tinued so occupied, I cannot determine, for his 6 
gitations were interrupted by the entrance of a gentle- 
man, who was by his side ere he noticed his approach. 
The usual salutation were exchanged; the best chair) 
dusted, and presented to the stranger; every thing in 
the house was tendered for his acceptance. ‘ Flis 
honor had along walk, would he have an egg or a| 
rasher for asnack; Syduey was out but Bessy her, 
cousin was above in the lott, and would get it or any) 
thing else in a minute; or maybe he d have a giass of | 
ale—good it was—Cheriy’s ale—no better in the king- | 
dom.” All Irishmea—and particularly so fine and 
manly a fellow as James—ta be seen to advantage, | 
anol be seen in their own houses—Cabins I cannot| 
call such as are tenanted by the warm farmers of this 
well-cuitivated district. 

~ Mr. Herrick, however, could not be tempfed; he 
would not suffer the rasher to be cut, nor the ale to be 
drawn, and James looked sad because his visitor 
declined accepting his humble but cheerful hospital- 
ity. 

+ James,” said Mr. Herrick, “I am glad I found you 
at-home and alone, for I wanted to speak with you. I 
e long considered. you superior to your neighbors. 
mot mean as a farmer---though yeu have twice re- 

the prizes which the Agricultural Seci- 





;me one question? 
| Gerald Casey’s on Monday week?” 


I have found you, James, the first to see improve- 
meat, and to adopt it, however much popular prejudi- 
ce might be against it. Yow have been ever ready to 
listen to and act upon the advice of those who your 
reason told you were qualified to give it; and you 
have not been irritated or annoyed when faults, nation- 
al or individual, have been pointed out to you which 
can be and ought to be remedied.” 

** believe what your honor says is true; but sure 
it’s proud and happy we aught to be to have the truth 
told of us—it is what does not always happen; if it 
did, poor Ireland would have had more justice done 
ier long ago than ever came to her share yet.” 

** And that, James, is also true,” said Mr. Herrick ; 
‘“‘the Trish character has pot only its individual differ- 
ences, which always must be the case, but it has its 
provincial, its baronial distinctions. 

** Indeed, sir,” replied Harragan, ** there can be no 
doubt about that; we should be sorry, civilised a3 we 


are here. to be compared to the wild rangers of Con-! 


naught, or to the staid, quiet, tradesman-like people 
of the north.” 

‘The vortherns are a fine prudent people,” said Mr. 
Herrick, ** notwithstanding your prejudice ; but what 
you have said is only another proof that persons may 
write very correctly about the north of Ireland, and 
yet, unless they see the south, form a very limited, or 
it may be, erroneous ideaof the character of the south- 
erns. ‘The Irish are more difficult to understand 
than people imagine. You are a very unmanagea- 
ble people, James,” added the gentleman, good hu- 
mouredly. 

* Bedad, sir, T suppose you're right; some of us are, 
[ dare say. And now, sir, | suppose there is a reason 
for that.” 

“There is.” answered his friend. ‘ You are an 
unmanageable people, because of your prejudices. 

* That's your old story against us, Mr. Herrick,” 
said James: “and yet you can’t deny but I’ve been 
often led by your honor,‘and {yr my good, L'Il own te 
that.” 

* James,” continued his friend, «‘will you answer 
Were you, or were you not, at 


‘James's countenance fell, it positively elongated, 
at the question. So great was the change, that those 
who did not know the man might have imagined he had 
committed a crime, and anticipated iinmediate punish- 
ment. At Gerald Casey's?” he repeated. 

Mr. Herrick drew a letter—a soled, dirty-looking 
letter —from his pocket, and slowly repeated the ques- 
tion. 

‘-[ was, sir,” he answered resting his back against 
the dresser, and pressing his open palms upon the 
board, as ifthe action gave him strength. 

** Who was there, James?” 

“Ts it who wasin it, sir? Why there was—— 
Bedad, sir there was Oh, then, it’s the bad head | 
have at remembering I forget who was there.” 
And the countenanance of James assumed, despite his 
exertions, a lying expression that was (otally unworthy 
his honest nature. 

** James,” observed Mr. Herrick, ‘* you used not to 
have a bad memory. I have heard you speak of many 
trifling acts of kindness my father showed you when 
you were a boy twelve years old.” 

The farmers face was in a moment diffused with 
crimson, and he interrupted him with the grateful 
warmth of an affectionate Irish heart. ‘Oh, sir, sure 
you don’t think I’m worse than the poor dog that fol- 
lows night and day at my foot? You don'tthink I've 
no heart in my body 2” 

**T was talking of your memory,” said Mr. Herrick, 
quietly; ‘‘ and I ask you again to tell me who were at 
Gerald Casey’s on Monday week ?” 

“TI left Gerald Casey's before dusk, sir; 
what took me in it was——” 

**{ dont ask you when you left it, or what took you 
there. I only ask you were present?” 

James saw there was no use in equivocating, forthat 
Mr. Herrick would be answered. He was, as I have 
said an excellent fellow; yet he had in common @ith 
his countrymen, avery provoking way of evading.a 
question; but, anxious as he was to evade’ this, he 
could not manage it. Mr. Herrick looked him stead- 
fastly in the face, that he slowly answers@, “I'd recher 
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and it's 












not there. I've an idea, from something I heard thie 
morning, before the little girl went into Wexford, thay 
[ know now what your honor’s driving at. And sure,’” 
and his face deepened in color as he continued— 
‘and sure, Mr. Herrick, ‘do you think I'd inform?’ ” 

Mr. Herrick was not astonished at the answer he re- 
ceived. .On the contrary, he was quite prepared for it 
and prepared also to combat a principle that militates 
so strongly against the comfort and security of those 
who reside in Ireland. 

* Will you,” he inquired, “tell me what you mean 
by the word ‘ inform?” 

* It's a mean di:ty practice, sir,” replied Harragan, 
| ‘*to be repeating every word one hears ina neighbor's 
house.” 

* So it is,” answered the gentleman; “ anevil, mean 
practice to repeat what is said merely from a lové of 
gossip. But suppose a person, being accidentally one ot 
a party, heard a plot formed against your character, 
perhaps your life, and not only concealed the circum- 
stance, but absolutely refused to give any clue by 
which such a conspiracy could be detected e 

“Oh, sir,” interrupted Harragan, “that's nothiag 
here nor there. [ couldn't tell in the grey of the even- 
ing who went in or out of the place; I had no eall to 
any one, and I don’t want any one to have any call to 
} me.” 
| ‘* You must know perfectly well who was there,” 
said Mr. Herrick. ‘The case is simply this: a 
|gentleman in this neighborhood has received two 
anonymous letters, attacking the character of a person 
who has beenconfidentially employed by kim for some 
years. James Harragan, you know who wrote those 
letters ; and I ask you, how, as an honest man, you can 
lay your head upon your pillow and sleep, knowing 
that an equally honest man may be deprived of the 
means to support his young family, and be turned 
adrift upon the world through the positive malice ot 
those who are envious of his prosperity and good 
name.” 

James looked very uncomfortable, but did not trust 
himself to speak. 

“[ repeat, you know by whom these letters are 
written.” 

“As I hope to be saved!” exclaimed James, “ I saw 
no writing—not the scratch of a pen!” 

* Harragan,” continued Mr. Herrick, * it would be 
well for our country if many of its inhabitants were 
not so quick at invention.” 

** | have not told a lie, sir.” 

“No, but you have done worse—you have equivo- 
cated. Though you did not see the letter written, you 
knew il was wrillen; and an equivocation is so coward- 
ly, that I wonder an Irishman would resort to it, « 
lie is in itself cowardly, but an equivocation is more 
cowardly still.” 

Harragan for aa moment looked'shilalas and crab- 
thorns at his friend, for such he had frequently proved 
himself to be, but made no further observation, simply 
confining himself to the change and reception of the 
sentences—* Do you think I’d inform?” *» Not one 
belonging to me ever turaed informer.” 

“Am [ then,” said Mr. Herrick, rising. “to go away 
with the conviction that you know an_ injury hasbeen 
done to an innocent person, and yet will not co 
any thing to convict a man guilty of a moral agsassin- 
ation ?” 

“A what, sir?” 

* A moral murder.” 

** Look here, sir; one can’t fly in the face of the 
country. If I was to tell, my life would not be sate 
either in,or out of my own house; you ought to know 
this, Besides, there is something very mean in an 
informer.” 

“Tt is very sad,” replied Mr. Herrick, * that a spirit 
of combination for evil more than for good destroys ths 
confidence which otherwise the gentry and strangers’ 
would be disposed to place inthe peasantry of Ireland. 
As long as @ man fears to speak and act like a man, 
‘so long as he dare not hear the proud & happy sound 
of his own voice in condemnation of the wicked, and in 
prais® of the upright—so long, in fact, as an Irishmay’ 
dare not sperk what he knows—so long and no longer, 
will Ireland be insecur:, and its pzople where au 
cowards!” 

* As cowards!” repeated Jatnes indignantly. 

Az,” tid Ker. Herrick ; “ there ie a moral as wel 
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battle, faeces a cannon ball, or who, in the harry aad | “T ask your honor's pardon,” said James, slyly — 
excitement of a fair or pattern, exposes his bare head|* but you have not lived long enough in foreiga parts 
‘9 the rattle of shill lis and clan-alpines without shrink |'o know that.” 
‘ng from punishm n° or death, is mich interior to the} ** Your readiness will not drive me from my purpose. 
man who has the superior moral bravery to act in ac-|[ reneat you are ihe most provoking people in the 
cord ince with the dictates of his own conscience, and| world to deal with. Convince an Englishman or a 
does right while those aronnd him do wrong.” | Scotchman, and having convinced his reason you may 
I dare say that's all very true, sir, said James. |' e cortain he will act upon that conviction; but you 
ceratching his head; adding, while most anxious to!hov eer convinced your reason may be, continue to 
change the subject, ‘It's a pity yer honor wasn't ajact from the dictates of your prejudice. Remember 
councillor or a magistrate, a priest, minister, or friar) this, however, James Harragan ; you have refused to 
itself, thea you'd have graat sway entirely with your pluck out the arrow which an unseen hand has_plant- 
werds and your learning.” ‘ed in the bosom of an excellent and industrious man— 
“ Not more thaa [ have at present. Do you think |take care that the same invisible power does not aim a! 
itis a wicked thing to take away ths character of an |shaf. against yoursel;! | 
honest man 2” Mr. Ulerrick quitte] the cottage more in sorrow than | 
‘*To be sure [ do, sir.” in anger; and after he was gone, James Harragan | 
Ant yet you become a party to the act. thought over what he had said; he was quite ready to} 
* Low so sir?” confess its truth, but prejudice still maintained its as- | 
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“ disturbed district," from the mistake to which ‘we 
have alluded at the very time when many’ of ‘the ‘gen- 
try were sleepiag with theirdoors unfastened. 'Jaines 
Harragan knew perfectly well that if he had spoken 
the truth, all this could have been prevented: ° Still 
time passed on. Mr. Herrick seldom ‘visited James ; 
and though he admired his crops, and spoke kindly to 


|his children, the farmer felt he had lost a large portion 


of the esteentife so highly valued. 

But when aman goes on in the full tide of worldly 
prosperity, he does not continue long in trouble upoa 
minor matters. Sydney's eyes were no longer red; nay 
they were more sparkling than ever for they were bright- 
ened by a passion to which she had been hitherto a 
stranger. And Sydney, though gifted with as much ¢on- 
stsacy, as most people, if she did not forget, certainly 
did not think, as frequeatly as before of her absent 
friend. Sydney. in fact. was what is called—in love; 
which, I believe, is acknowledged by all who have been 





‘¢ By retusing to bring, o¢ assist in brin zing, to justice 
those who have endeavored to ruin the father of a 
large family. Do you believe so many marders 
and barnings would take place the truth was spo- 
hen Pi 

“No, sir.” 

* That's a direct answer from an Trishmin for oree. 
it the evil-disposed, the disturbers of the country, ! 
knew that truth wonld be spoken, dis arbances would 
soon Cease 3 you believe this, an I vet, by your silence. 
you shield those whom you /:aow to be bad, aad de- 
spise with all your heart and soul.” 

“ [ don't want to have any call to them one w Ly | 
or other, good, bad, or indifferent,” answered James. 

“ Very well,’ said Mr, Herrick, thoroughly provoked | 
at the man’s obstinacy, and rising to leave the cottage ; 
* you say you wish to have no callto them, But mark 
me, James Elarragen: when the spirit of anonymous 
letter-writing ge's into a neighborhod—when wicked- 
minded persons can destroy ether a man’s reputation 
or his life with equal security, there is no knowing 
where the evil may stop, or who shall escape its ia- 
fiuence. The knowledge of the extent towhichthese 
seerct conspiracies are carried, deters cap talists from 
se‘tling amongst us; they may have security for their 
money, but they have none for their lives; if they! 
o'ferd by, taking land, or offering opposition toreceived 
opinious, their doom may be fixed; those whom they 
have trusted will know of that doom, and yet no 
one will come forward to save them from destruc- 
tio 13” 

* Sir,” said Hlarragan, “ sccret information is some- 
times given. 

* [| would accept no man’s secret information,” 
swered Mr. Herrick, for he was an upright man, per- 
haps too uncompromising for the persons with whom 
he had to deal; “justice should nat only be even hand 
ed, butopen-banded ; it isareprorch to acountry when 
the law finds it necessary to offer rewards for secret 
information. J wish | could convince vou, James, of 
the difference which exists between a person who de- 
votes his time to peeping and prving for the purpose of 
conveying information to serve himself, and him who 
speaks the truth, rom the upright and honorable mo- 
tive of seeing justice to his fellow-creatures.”’ 

“T see the dffer clear enough, sir,” replied the 
farmer; ‘but none of my people ever turned inform- 
ers. I'll have no call to it, and its no use saying any 
more about the matter; there are plenty of people in | 
the country can tell who was there a3 well as T—["[| 
have no call toit. When [ went in the place, I little 
thought of who Id meet there, and I'll go bail it’s long | 
before [Jl trouble it again. 
done now.” 


* but nothing done. 


There’s enough said and 
*“A good deal said, certainly,” rejoined Mr. Herrick, | 
There are parts of the country | cannot comprehend to this day why those who attack- 


* Aim ashiftagainst myself,” he repeatec 
TE dont think any of them would do that, though [’m 
sorry to say many as good and better than 1, have 


heen forcel tw fly the conntry through = se-| 
erer malice, itis bad thing, but times ‘ill mend, [| 
hops.” 

Alas! James Marragan is not the only man in my, 


beloved country who satisfies himself with hopiag that} 
tines will mend, without endeavoring to mend them. | 


*Aimashaft against myself,* he again repeated. “Well, 


I'm sure what Mr. Herrick said is true; but, for all that, 


I conkin't inform !*¢ 
* "Phe fact was, that, 
could not get rid of his prejudice 


reason as he would. James 


. 
, 


and vices of his fellow-creatures to his own account, 
and he who for the good of others, simply and unselfish- 
ly speaks the trath. 

Time passedjon: Mr. Herrick of course, failed in 
his effurts to discover the author of the anonymous let- 
ter: the person agaiast whom it was directed, although 
protected by his landlord, was ultimately obliged to 
leave his emp'oymen‘,ind seek in other lands the peace 
and securtty he coul | not find in his own; he might, to 
he sure, have weathered the storm, from his enemies. as 
will be seen by the following anecdote, had no imme- 
diate intention of prosecuting him to the death. A stran- 
ger, who bore a strong resemblance to the person obnox- 
ious to those who met at the smith's forge, was attacked 
while travelling on the outside car in the evening. and in 
the immediate neighborhood, and beaten most severely 
before his assailants discovered they had ill-used the 
wrony man! Nothing could exceed their regret when 
they discovered their mistake. 

‘* Ah, thin, who are ye at all at all ?** inquired one 
fellow, after having made him stand up, that they might 
again knock him down more to their satisfaction; sure 


vee not within afoot as tall as the boy we're afther.§| 


Is it crooked in the back ye are purpose 7? Well, now 
think otthat !—what call had ye to be on Barney Brian's 
car. that so often carries him, and with the some sur- 
too? and why didn't ye say ye wasn't another? Well 
it's heait sorry we are for the mistake, and hope it'll 
never happen to ye again, to be like another man, and 
he an out-lawer, a3 a body may say, having received 
enough notice té quit long ago, if h'd only heed 1. 
which we'll make him do or have his life, after we ad- 
monish him onst more, as we've done you hy mistake, 
with a taste of a bating, which we'd ask ye to tell him 
if you know him; there, we'll lay yau on the car, as 


‘aisy as if you war in yer mother's lap and ask ye to 


forgive us, which we hope you'll do, as it was alla 
mistake ! and no help for it!** 

The victim of * the mistake, however, who was an 
Englishman, suffered for more than three months, and 


where [ know that my entering into this investigation;ed him so furiously were not sought out and brought 


the case here. 1 will pursue my investigation to the 


would endanger my life, but, thank God, that is not | to justice. 


;man should refuse to criminate a villain. The poor 


Lle never could understand why an honest 


uttermost, and do not despair of discovering the delia-{fellow for whom the beating was intended was not 


quent.” 

* I hope you may with all my heart and soul, sir,” 
replied the farmer, 

«- Then why not aid me? 
not assist 7” 

And again James Tarragan mattered, “ Do you 
think I'd inform !” 
_ “IT declare, before heaven!" exclaimed Mr. Herrick 
™ you are the most provoking. people under the sun to 


deal with.” 


If you are sm ere, why 


slow to discover the fact, and with a heavy heartache 


‘bade adieu to his native land, which, but for the sake 


of his young children, he would hardly have quitted 
even to preserve his own life. 

James Harragan did not note those occurresces 
i without much sorrow ; he saw his daughter Sydoey‘s 
eyes red for three entire days fiom weeping the dépar- 
ture of the exile‘s wife, whom @he loved with the af- 
fection of a sister; and he had the mortification to see 
his beloved barony distinguished in the papers as’a 





he could not make, 
the distinetion between the man who turns the faults} 
} 
s 
‘from her a frank but most modest confession that his 


'\love was returned, and that “ if her father did not put 
| ° 
lagai 


ithe 


|sed since then. 


in a similar dilemma, to bea very confusing, perplexing 
situation. That poor Sydney found it so, was evident, 
fur she became subject to certain flushings of the cheek, 
and beatings of the heart, accompanied by a coafusion 
of the intellectual faculties, which puzzled her father 
for a time, quite as much as herself. She would call 
rabbits chickens, and chickens rabbits, in the. publie 
market, aud was kaown to have given forty-two new 
lait eggs for a shilling, when she ought only to have 
given thirty-six. ’ 

Then in her garden, her own pet garden, she sowed 
mignionette and hollyoaks together, and wondered how 
it was that what she favcied sweet pea had come up 
‘love lies bleediag.” Dear, warm affectionate Sydney 
Harrigan! She was a model of all that is excellent in 
imple guileless woman; and when Ralph Furlong drew 


n it,” she would gladly share his cottage and his’ 
‘fortunes, there was not a young disengaged farmer in 
‘the county that would not have envied him his ‘good 
luck.” 

Soon after James Harragan’s consent had been ob- 
tained io a union which he believed would secure the 
| happiness of his darling child, the farmer was returning 
|from the fair of New Ross, where he had been to dis-' 
‘pose of some spare farming stock { and as be trotted 
‘briskly homeward, passing the well-known mountain, 
lor, as it is called, ‘* Rock of Carrickburn. he was oger- 
|taken by a man, to whom he had seldom spoken sinée 
| evening when he had seen him and some others at 
Gerald Casey's forge. Many, many months had elap- 
And, truth to say, as the young man 
|had removed to a cottage somewhere on the banks of 
| the blue and gentle river Slaney, James had often hoped 
that he might never see him again. te 
“Tam glad I overtook you, Mr. Hartagan,” he said 
\urging his long lean narrow mare, Clos@ to to the stout 
i well-fed cob of the comfortable farmer. “It's a fine 
bright evening for the time of year. I intended coming 
to you next week, having something particular to talk 
about.” 

“ Nothing that concerns me, I fancy,” replied Har- 
ragan, stiffly. ‘ ; 

“T hope it does, and that it will ; times are changed 
since we last met—with me particularly.” _Harragan 
made no reply, and they rode on altogether in silence 
fur some time longer. 

“Mr. Harragan, though you are a trustworthy man 
as ever stept in shoe leather, I am afraid you hav’nt a 
good opinion of me.” 

«« Whatever opinion I may have, you know I kept it’ 
to myself,” replied the farmer. si 

“ Thank you for nothing,” was the characteristic 
reply. 

Thee welcome,” rejoined James,-as dryly. Again 
they trotted silently on their way, until the stranger 
suddenly exclaimed, reining up his mate at the same 
moment; I'll tell you. what my busisess would be with 
you, there’s nothing like speaking out of the face at 
onst.” 

“ You did not always think so,® said the farmer. 

“Oh, sir, aisy wow ; let bygones be bygones; the’ 
country’s nome tle worse of getting rid of one who was 
ever ail a’ wage minding other people's business ; and. 

ou gerself, Mr. Harragan, are none the worse fornot 
having high-bred people ever poking their noses inyer 
7 


sar observed James;: 





“ Say what you have t6 say atonst, 








> 
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“ the eveniag will soon close in. and the little girl I 
have at home thinks it long till I return.” 

* It’s about her I want fo spake,” said the stranger. 

Jf you'll take the trouble some fine morning early 
to ride over to where the dark green woods of Castle 
Boro dip their boughs in the Slaney, ye’d see that | 
have as tidy a placo, as well filled a haggard, and as 
well managed fields, as any houlder of ten acres of land 
in the céunty ; besides that, I have my eye on another 
farm that is out of lease, and if all goes right I'll have 
it, Now, ye see my sister's married, and my mother’s 
dead, and I've no one to look after things; and for 
every pound ye'd tell down with ye’re daughter, I'd 
show a pound’s worth, And so, Mr. Harrigan, | 
thought, that of all the girl’s in the country I'd prefer 
Sydney; and if we kept company for a while’—he 
turned his handsome bat sinister and impudent coun- 
tenance towards the astonished farmer, adding—* | 
don’t think she'd refuse me.” 

* You might be mistaken for all that,” replied 
James, graspiag his stout stick still more tightly in his 
hand, from a very evident desire to knock the fellow 
down, 
vy “ Well now, 1 don’t think, Ishould,” he replied with 
vulgar confidence; ‘it's the aisest thing in life to 
manage a purty girl, if one has the knack, and I've 
managed so many.” 

* Ride on !** interrupted the farmer indignaatly.— 
** Ride on, before I am tempted to knock ye off the 
poor starved beast that ye havn't the heart to feed ?— 
You marry my Sydney—you !—a rascal like you /— 
Why, Stephen Murphy, you must be gone mad--Syd- 
ney married with a cowardly backbiter! I'd rather 
dress her shroud with my own hands. A—~a--ride on 
I tell you,** he continued, almost choked with passion; 
* there is nothing, I believe, that you would think too 
bad todo. And, hark ye, take it for your comfort, 
‘hat she is going to be married to one worthy of her, 
und I her father say so.‘ 

* Oh, very well! very well! said the bravo; ‘as 
vou plase Mr. Harragan, as you plase; I meantto pay 
yer family a compliment—a compliment for yer silence 
ve understand me; not that I hould myself over and 

bove obleeged for that either. Ye like to take care 


¢ yerself, for the sake of yer little girl, I suppose; ard| 


1e counthry might grow too hot for you, as well as 
ot others, if ye made free with yer tongue. No harm 
one ; but if I had spaking with the girl for one hour, 
‘d put any sweetheart in the county, barring myself, 
out of her head. I'll find out the happy young man, 
and wish him joy. Oh, maybe I wont wish joy to the 
hoy for whom I'm insulted,* he added, inflicting a 
!dow upon the bare ribs of the poor animal he rode, 
hat made her start; **maybe I wont wish him joy, 
and give him Steve Murphy‘s blessing. Starved as ye 
call my baste,there's twice the blood in her that creeps 
‘hrough the flesh of yer overfed cob;‘* and, sticking 
the long solitary iron spur which he wore on his right 
eel into the mare, he flew past James Harragan, 
flourishing his stick with a whirl, and shouting so loud, 
that the mountain echoes of the wild rocks of Carrick, 
!uro repeated the words ‘‘joy ! joy!** as if they had 
been thrown into their caverns by the fiend of mockery 
himself. 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 
[ eiedeebetceeet : » eee” 
Singular Jewish; Custom.—Burkhardt in his ** Trav- 
els through Syria,“ d&c. informs us that at Tiberias, 
one of the four holy cities of the Talmud, the Jews 
observe a singularcustom in praying. While the Rabbi 
recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted 
from them, the congregation frequently imitate by 
their voices or gestures the meaning of some remarka- 
ble passages; for example, when the Rabbi pronoun- 
ces the words * Praise the Lord with the sound of the 
trumpet,” they imitate the trumpet’s blast through 
their closed fists. When “a horrible tempest” occurs 
they puff and blow to represent a storm; or, should 
he mention *the cries of the righteous in distress,” 
they all set up a loud screaming; and it not unfre- 
queatly happens that while some are still blowing the 
storm, others have already begun the cries of the 
‘ighteous, thus forming a concert which it is diffi- 
cult for any buta zealous Hebrew to hear with 
gravity. 


QG Mrs. Trollope and Capt. Marryat are the re- 
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from England bya couple of New York gentlemen! It| O'Connel, has again commenced with renewed en- 
is a shame thus to use the names of the amiable and 


‘ ; thusisam, his efforts for the repeal of the union. 
the valiant.—Sun. 





‘ | Father Mathew,ts still{engaged in the Temperance 
‘Pie . j | cause, with decided success. 
A \| ) RI (' \ \ V 4 \ () \ i( h E CLS TER. | Another attempt has been made to assassinate, the 
- weirs | King of France, The requide’s name is Darmes.— 
|The musket was overloaded, which burst, and wound- 
/ed the assasssin very bailly. 
Teams or THI8 papeR.—To subscribers residing | sss~sdndeaheina 
out of the city, $2 if in advance—%2,50 if within six! France continues her prepartions for war. Eight- 
months, and $3, if not paid until the expiration of the| teen regiments have been ordered formed. All of her 
year. Back Numoens at ail times furnished. forts are tobe put in a complete state of defence. The 
| calls for the Marseillaise Hymna in the theatres, have 
| become so general, that the authorities, having in vain 


endeavored to suppress it, have been oblige to givad 
up tothe public will. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, Nov. 7, 1840. : 
It created great excite- 


Masonic Inrercounse.—-It gives us great pleasure 
to announce, that by the arrangements which have 
been effected recently between the Grand Lodge of} 
the State of New York, and the Grand Lodge of| , , , 

: ’ > and the Grand Lodg | Difficulties have sprung up between France and 


Hameurg, we shall be enabled to furnish our readers’ ,, =ige : 
; a . . ; ¥ | Prussia, in consequence of the latter having stopped 
with a great deal of interesting information in regard | 


. tips Ea: |650 horses bought an account of the French Govern- 
to the progress of our Institution in Germany. A large . ; ‘ 
: : ’ é ment. Explanations have beea demanded and repri- 
number of documents have been received Jately from 
: Q ; sals threatened. 
the aorth of Europe, which are now in the hands of | ‘ : F 
The King of Holland has abdicated his throne, 


the translator, some ef which we shall no doubt be en- . 
. ; — hall no d which took place on the 7th ult. 


Stal on ehand alt i menpertnarine pie ; Elis son the Prince 
abled to obtain Copies ol, from the Gran odge, ana | . 

: ; , aan eonea il j of Orange, takes the place of his father, under the 
lay before the Craft inthis, and other States. Those 


iichs val jname of William If. The old King is 68 years of 
which re wre to the executive departments of the Or- | age, and assigns age and infirmity as the cause of his 
der, particularly, we shall only refer to occasionally.—| 


A iad , | abdication. 

ngs wide . ar “ : ‘ . , 
mongst other ducume nts, we are much gratified to The affairs of Spain, are at present, in a quiet 
find that the recent transactions of the Grand Lodge o on 


New York have been translated into German, and cir-| eet ssi 
culated amongst “the Lodges on the continent. A| “THe Lone Agony” is at lengthover. ‘The people 
complete list has been furnished of all the members of | of the United States have cast their votes in the ballot 
the fraternity under the jurisdiction of the Grand|box, and what is to be the result, is for time to disclose. 
Lodge of Hamburg, with a request that should any of| Like the rest of our citizens, we have our predelec- 
them visit this country they may be received with the |tions, although havingjnothing to do with party strife in 
same kindness and attention, that is promised to the our columns. Whoever is to beKing,we are certain to be 
members of our Lodges visiting Germany. Subject; and we trust for the peace and prosperity of 
The Worshipful Fxeoerick Liese, past master of|the country, thatit willbe along time before the exci- 
Independent Royal Areh Lodge, No. 2, has been ap-| ting scenes of 1840, will be re-enacted. ‘The disgust- 
pointed the representative of the Grand Lodge of|ing and revolting scenes of the present contest, is 
Hameure inthe Grand Lodge of New York. With! well calculate] to bring into question serious doubts 
his commission he received a complete suit of regalia,| of the permanency of our political institutions. We 
which he is to wear in his offieial capacity. Our rep-|dono intend personality, when we express our convic- 
reseatative in the Grand Lodge of Hamburg, is the(tion that the “ rotten boroughs” of England will af- 
Worshipful Auroy DanieL Penmou.er, past mas-| ford no comparison with the inniquity, which has been 
ter of the Lodge * Ferdinand zum Felsen.” Wel carried out during this contest: and we hope ia the 
would advise our brethren about to visit Germany to|recent elections for office, that we may find men who 





Spective names ef a sow and a hog recently imported 


Dy 


furnish themselves with Certificates from the Grand 
Lodge, or if they have them of more than three years 
old, to have them revised by the Grand Secretary, 
and endorsed by the German representative. This 
precaution will save Brethren from inconvenience a- 
broad. 





Forrign.—The steam ship Britannia, arrived at 
Boston, from Liverpool, on the 20th, making the pas- 
age in 13 days and 14 hours. The affairs of the East, 
remain in about the same state of confusion and alarm, 
although there had heen some demonstrations which 
look more like a restoration of tranquility. 

Trade in England remains in nearly the same gloomy 
state as by the last advices. 

The Marquis of Camden died on the 8th ult.,at the 
advanced age of 81. 

The fortifications in the Island of Jersey are order- 
ed to be put in a complete state of defence. 

Great indignation has been expressed by the Amer- 
ican merchaats at Liverpool, as well by the Liverpool 
and London merchants at the new post office regula- 
tions, which it would appear subjects them to great 
inconvenience. 


will advocate such laws ay will as far as is,possible, re- 
move some of the mischiefs under which we now labor. 
Both parties are now we believe satisfied, that one lerm 
of presidential service, would be advisable ; and we 
think a registry law, under wholesome regulations 
would have the tendency of removing many evils which 
now exist. In fact, we are willing to receive any thing 
which will prove a currection to present abuses. 


To oun Reapers.—The election being now over. 
we cannot but anticipate in a little while a quiet state 
of things, which will afford us a better quantity of ma- 
terial, wherewith to fillour columns. Although we 
have an extensive exchange with our brethren of the 
type, for the last six months, they have been but of 
little avail ; on account of their almost entire devotien 
to politics. We shall soon have a better state of 
‘things. 





Granp Loner or Texas.—The Grand Lodge of 
Louisiana, has abandoned the jurisdiction over the 
Lodges in T'exas,é& has recognised that body as a regu- 
lar Grand Lodge, having sole .jurisdiction over the 
Lodges in that young republic.. 




















Caution To Bors.—A lad in Baltimore, 9 years of 
age. son of Mr. John Goldsmith, an Saturda y irre 
trievably lost both his eyes by the accidental discharge 
of a small cannon with which he was playing. 


Jonny Sirtrery, formerly of this city, but now a 
resident of Schenectady, fel! down dead on the State 
street Bridge in that city, yesterday at noon. 


Charles Cook, convicted at the last term of court in 
Schenectaday, of the murder of Mrs Merry in Septem- 


ber last, is under sentence to be hanged on the 15th of 
December next. 


Eutelligeuce. 

PUNISHMENT OF PARICIDES IN FRANCE.—Two bro- 
thers, named Vincent, were brought before the last 
assizes fur the Nievre, upon an indictment for baving 
as long ago 1828, murdered their own ‘father and mo- 
ther, and robbed their honse at Bruyeres Radon, of 
£5000 in gold. Although their crime was suspected 
at the time, they could not be bronght to justice, be- 
cause the witnesses had been atraid to depose as to al! 
they knew. They had at last, Lowever, come for- 
ward and delivered their evidence. One of them de 
posed that, being on the night of the murder seated 
under the hedge of the garden of the deceased, while 
tending some horses at pasture, he overheard the bro- 
thers plotting the murder, during which one of them 
said, * I could very well kill our father, bot T should 
not have courage to kill our mother,* To this the 
other replied—"* Well, for my part. Tam ready to kill 
them both.* This testimony being corroborated by 
other circumstances, no doubt of their guilt could be 
entertained, and the jury returned their verdict accord- 
ingly, but with extenuating circumstances: and the 
parricides, instead ef receiving capital punishment, 
were only sentenced to hard labor for life at the hulks. 
The latter part of the finding, no doubt, arose from 
the feeling so general in France, against the infliction 
of the peaalty of death in aay case however atrocious. 

A quick way To cer ricit.—A_ Miss Ingram, of 
Pontiac, some time since was perusing a Texis paper 
and observed among the persons that bore a promia- 
ent partion the affairs of that goverament, a man bear 
ing her owa uame, and jocosely remarked to her com- 
panions, that she had ‘o 1nd a namesake ‘n Vesa‘, an] 
intended to write to him and claim relationship. ‘This 
resolution, more froin curios’ y and a desire of novelty 
than from any conviction that her hopes would be re 
wized, was carried into eect. She wrote him a re 
spectful letier, giving him a history of | 
pareutace, and suggesting that as the name was not #8 
common as mostof the names of our countiv, the 
probability was strong that a relationship existed he- 
tween them. ' ; 


ts 4 


ver family and 
She received in reply, a frien !'v aad af 
fectionate letter acknowledzing her asa cousin, and 
expressing an carnest desire that t 
might be continued. 

This was readily acceded to, an 
agreeably and 
receuthy, when sue received intelligence of bis death,! 
aad information, that in his will had bequeathed her 
the handsome sum of $20,006 in gold and silver, leav- 
ing his personal property and immense landed estate 
to his relatives in that country. A few days pre ious} 
to the reception of this joyful commanication, she ha 1 
connected her fortunes with those of a Methodist cler | 
eyman, and should ther deed of charity comport with} 
their means, the widow's heart will be Gfled with jow.! 
aid many ao orphan five t> imploe dlessingsup oth: 
heads of ther benemeters, for their deeds of benevo- 


’ 
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ecrrespondence 
i 





lot. . 4 
ace WAS Carried oO | 
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| 
| 
| 
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‘ et. er r 
lence ani cencrastty.—Michioan Northern A:leoce’e. 
A Dur. was fuaghta conple of weeks since at St 
c: t ‘ > ha F .¢ 
stephens, N.D.. between a connle of young spries of, 
: aoe ae 
the luv, growlaz out of a profesional dispnte. At the} 


nd 
first fire one jumped ten feet iuto the air, the other fell! 
over incontinestly to the ground.. Both evolutions} 
opposite us they were, were perfectly voluntary, neither 
being in the slightest degree hurt, but both prodigions- | 
Jy sacred. It is more than hinted that there was veel 
ing but powder and wad ia their weapons, which were 
pistole. 


Ipast, and that some disfieulty 


itisfactorily to both parvies, until very]i 


| trouble. 
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Death of Dalton. —The Toronto Commercial Her- 
ald of the 26th ult. appears in half mourning, on ac- 
count of the death of the somewhat celebrated Thom- 
as Dalton, Esq., Editor of the Toronto Patriot, onthe 
26th ult., from the effects of an attack of paralysis.— 
The paper is to be continued for the benefit of his 
family. 





Ourractovs.—The Baltimore Clipper states that 
on Monday, Dr. Jacob Houck rode up to the sixth 
ward in his sulky, while those who lingered around it 
were in a high state of excitement. He brought up 
his horse in the midst of the crowd, and from his 
known sentiments, became a fair mark for those around 
him. Several efforts were made to pull him from his 
seat, on which he drew a dirk, and cut on both sides 
of him, woundiag, as we understand, several persons. 
A large stone thrown from the crowd, struck him 
on the right side of his head, and severely wounded 
him. 








Popunation AND Property.-=-The books of sev- 
eral marshals employed to take the late census in this 
city, p esent an azgregate of 313,629, of whom 144,- 
324 are white males, and 153,630 are white females. 
The colored population amounts to 15,675, of whom 
6.637 are males, and 9,033 females. The increase 
since 1835 has been about 43,000 ‘The value of real 
and persoual property in the city assessed this year, is 
4187,121, 464 real, and $65,721,699 personal ;-- total 
$252,813,168; being a decrease of $14,028, 267 from 
last year’s valuation.--N. Y. Sun. 

Great Loss of Life.—In Augusta last, M. H. S. Ely, 
while cruising in tae Mozambique channel, fell in with 
a slaver and dvove her ashore. Of her cargo. consis- 
ting of 550 negroes, 200 were drowned, aud the re- 
mainder were taken on board the Lily, and conveyed 
to Maritius. ~ 


ApomiNAsLe.—During the late election in Penn- 
sylvania, R. W. Middleton, Esqg., editor of the Lan- 
caster Examiner, while at the polls, was attacked by 
some ruffinns who knocked him down, jumped upon 
hito, and cut his faze in the most horrible manner ; the 
flesh was cutnearly off both sides of his face, and lefi 
his cheek and jaw bones nearly bare! 


The Trialof the Bootmakers, at Boston far acon 
spiracy im forming (with others) what is usially de- 
nominated a ‘Trades Uaioa, ou ‘hursday resulte | ina 
general verdict of gaily against all the defendants. 
seven in nuimber.—No sentence will be passed at pre- 
seat--the coansel of the defendants having taken ex- 
ceptions to the charge of Judge ‘Thatcher. 
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Litde Rock (Arkansas) ‘Times of the 14th ult 
states that Johan Loward Payne, esq, had reached that 


place on his route to visit (he western Tadians, for the 
purpose of completing investigations of their history 
iid habits. Ele travels under a special passport from 


the Secretary of war, and recoinmendatory§ letters to 
' e , ' 7 . ys 
all Indian Awencies from the Indiau Vepartineat. 
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>We s under particular ebliga 
3, Who may not intend 
to bind their papers, if aay of them will send us by 
mail, Nos. 31, 35, 87 and 31 of the first Vol. Owing 
to necident, or carelessness, we ®re destitute of these 
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remittances, to sen] the name of the»subscriber to publisitcr ofa nswspaper, to pay the subscri 


whom c:edit is tobe given. It will save us twnuch 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 








NAME. PLACE. TIME. 

Temple Encampment, | Albany ad Meg 
Temple R.A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist & 3d Th Ye 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 8d Tuesday. 
Apol'o Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Monda y. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy Ist Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge". | Ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling, Va.| Ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, «*? 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling '.ncampment a 2d Monday ev o month, 
Washiugton Council, “ Ist Saturday. 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utiea, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chanter, 57. “ Ist Thursday, 
Utica Encampment,3 “s $d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. j Ist & Ad Saturday, p. f 
Louisville Enoampment do 4th Saturday. 
Council 8 & R Masters do Quarterl 

ing Solomon's chapter do 21 Saturday, 


8d Monday. 


Memphis Chapter, os Tuond 
2d Tuesday. 


| ae Tenn 
Memphis Lodge, C) 


AUTHORISED AGENTS 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents fo 
the American Masonie Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boardman, 33 Jones street, New York{City. 

Vallnage Fairchild, Cxsackte, 

Joel D. Sinith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S.C, Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Sunth, Lansingburgh, 

Joseph Biackburn, Poughkeep 

Johu &. Weed, West Greenk 

Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cow}gville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport, 

C. R. Vary, Boroding, 

R sbert Kirg, Rochester, 

Erancis Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Lewis S Deleplain, Wheeling, Va. 

Thomas J Welby, Loutsville, Kentucky. 

A.C. Sxith, Mount Clemens, Michigan 

J. 11. M’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee. 

James A, Miller, Mobile, Alabama, 

G. L. Cope. jr. Savannah, 

A.C. Davis, Portsmouth, Ohio 

D. M. Shrffield, Talahassee, Flovida, 

A. 5. Psister, Columbus, 

nn Nene —— 
VORNING & COOK Book-B,nders, 67 State, corner of Jame 
streets, (formerly Middle L ane,) Albany, BLang Books 
every deseripuius made to order, Paper of funy size ruled to any 
pattern, 

Particular attention pail to the binding of masic books, law 

perivtica's, old books, newspapers, &c. &c. They would respect 
Lily solicita share Of public patr: nage, 
By the recent improvements in the above establishment, the 
or peittors are ready to dv alli knds ef BOOK BINDINC 
n the most neat and substan ial manners, Persons having to bin 
for their hbraries, will do well to call atthe above estahl's! men 

{ 3? Geoneralsatis‘action warranted, Peiees to con‘orm to the 


mes. A'’bany, 1849. 
WEY BOOKS received at W. C. LITTLE'S Bookstor 
Autubon’s Birds of America, colored plates, No. 18, 
Lester. of Virs. Joon Adams, with amemoie and portrait 
Horcey and the Turks, the present state of the Ottoman E 


les 
i 
V 








sie, 


eld. 








t 


oe” 


Die . 
orks of Sir Humphrey Davy, now publishing in Londonp 
. recened, 

“ye Cotton Mana ture of Great 
asted, 


W 
rols 
7 


Britain and America con 


BOOKS, received at W, C. LITTLE'S Bookewors 
cl’s Psyeology. or View ot the Sour. 
ak-peare and Lis Tunes, by Nathan Drare, 
Vs Civil dation Of Euvape, 

Sinelair’s S‘otlaad and the Scoteh. 
Madame de Staei’s Itv'y, in French 

mis Chancery Pactiee, vol, 3d, 
Vranihu's Life and Works, by Sparks, 
Ha'lam’s Lireratare of Europe. 

The Veench Revolution, by M. Titers, 


THE AMERICAN TAASONIS REGISTER, 
Es Dablished every Satuclay; by L, Ge HOF RPMAN, 
Corner of Markel aad Division Sts, Albany, 


Teams — lo city subscribers, Tyo Dollars and Lift: 
dpe 











a 


: 
‘ 


Cente a yenr. ‘to subscribers who receive their 
iby mail, Two Dollars, if paid withia 20 days ufte su¥- 
jveribing; Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if not paid with. 
lin G montis, or ‘iree Dollars, if not paid ent! theex 
tpnetien ofihe year. No subscription reacived for bes ; 
term, than one year. Back eae w all times fer. 
nished 

**A post inaster may enclose, money ina letter to the 
pion fer : 
— person, and FRANK ihe Ictter, if weittem by trim 
a i 
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POETRY. 


ieee — 
THE LAMONT OF AN EMIGRANT OVER THE GRAVE OF 
HIS YOUNG WIFE. 


By the Author of the Collegians, §c. 











The tie is broke, my Irish girl? 
That bound thee here to me, 

My heart has lost its single pearl— 

. And thine at last is free— 

Dead as the earth that wraps thy clay, 
Dead as the stone above thee— 

Cold as this heart that breaks to say 
It never more can love thee. 


I press thee to my aching breast 
—No blush comes o’er thy brow— 

Those gentle arms that once caress’d, 
Fall round me deadly now— 

The smile of love no langer part 
Those dead blue lips of thine— 

I lay my hand upon thy heart— 
is cold, at last, to mine. 





Were we beneath our native heaven 
Within our native land— 

A fairer grave to thee were given. 
Than this wild bed of sand— 

But thou wert single in thy faith 
And single in thy worth, 

Aad thou should’st die a lonely death, 
And Jie in lonely earth. 


Then lay thee down and take thy rest, 
My last—last look is given— 

The earth is smooth above thy breast, 
And mine is yet unriven!— 

No mass no parting rosary— 
My perished love can have— 

But a husband’s sighs embalm her corse, 
A husband’s tears her grave. 








STANZAS. 


Tell, spirit of the wilderness! 
If Contemplation dwell 

Amid gay fashion’s proud excess, 
Or in the cloistered cell? 

Yes ! she retires, with modest eye, 
To scan in silence o’er 

The orbs that gem the azure sky, 
Or list the ocean’s roar’ 


In her such fadeless beauties bloom ' 
As may not pass away, 

From sorrow she dispels the gloom, 
And points to brighter day : 

Affection bends o’er her loved son, 
To catch hope’s transient ray, 

And when it dies, ’tig she alone 
The tear of grief can stay. 


Joy may linger, pleasure beam, 
riendship never now decay ; 
These are but phantasies—a 

That leads the mind astray ; 
Then, Contemplation, be thou mine, 
And throw around thy spell, 
All spells above that sweetly shine 
Unchanged,unchangeable. 








WHEN WE ARE YOUNG. 


When we are young we often think 
Of time and death with fear; 

Bat when we stand upon the brisk 

Of dread eternity,—and hear 

Oar knell in every passing breath 

Of the rade wind as it sweeps by, 

We pray—if there be peace in death, 
O let us quickly die! 


When we were yonng, our lot was bright 
As earthly lot can be, 

Aad youthful fancy shed a light 

‘Even o’er the broad futurity. 





Where is it now !—Our sky is dark, 

And our life like the sea-hoy tost 

From all, save his benighted bark, 
Which is, but to be lost. 


When we were young, the plants of youth 
Which round our pastimes knelt 
Tn all the loveliness of truth, 
Sprung from the hearts that beat and felt! 
—There are new tombstones on the hill 
Where our forefathers’ rest; 
But tombs are warmer than the chill 
Of the alienated breast. 


When we were young, ’twas bliss to feel 
The love that walks abroad 

O’er heaven, and earth, and sea,—and zeal, 

On angel pinions, flew to God. 

Now to the earth our souls are bent, 

Or, in the agony of wo, 

Lifted to pray the enchantment spent, 

That binds the soul below ! 


BETTER MOMENTS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Mv mother’s voice ! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely honrs! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer 

While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still unbroken air 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Give aye to me some linament 
Of what T have been taught to be. 
My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drank up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature's book is even yet 
With all my mothers lessons writ. 


I have been out at even tide 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing— 
When bursting leaves and diamond grass, 
And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass 
With wilder fleetness, thronged the night — 
When all was beauty—then have I, 
With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like a myrrhon winds of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening’s lamp is hung, 
And when the beauteous spirit there, 
Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 
Like the light dropping of the rain— 
And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
I’ve poured her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven like stars of night 
And tread a living path of light. 


I have been on the dewy hills, 
When night was stealing from the dawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, 
And tints were delicately drawn 
In the grey east—when birds were waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 
And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 
And this when I was forth perchance 
As a worn reveller from the dance— 
And when the sun sprang gloriously 
And ios , and hill and river 
Wi hing upon wave and tree 
The arrows from his subtle quiver— 
I say avoice has thrilled me then, 
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Heard on the still and rushing light, 
Or creeping from the silent glen 
Like words from the departing night 
Hath striken me, and I have pressed 
On the wet grass my fevered brow, 
And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learned to bow, 
Have-felt my mather’s spirit rush 
Upon me as ia by-past years, 
And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 
Have risen up—the gay, the wild— 
As humble as a very child. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
THE DYING DEIST. 


I saw him in the bloom of youth, 
Ere he had felt affliction’s rod ; 

He spurned the sacred book of truth, 
The glorious gospel of our God ; 

And scorn’d the Almighty Power above, 
W hose eye creation’s scope may scan ; 

And read the source of hate or love, 
Within the heart of thankless man. 


To him a gracious God had given 
The gift of genius, to survey 
The wondrous works of earth and heaven, 
Spread out in beautiful array ; 
But ah! Creation to his sight, 
Was buta wild, a rude romance ; 
Sprung from the realms of rayless night, 
By dark undesi gning Cuance. 


He saw the charming seasons change, 
And flowers bloom and blush for man, 
But in all nature’s radient range, 
The Mighty Mind he could not scan. 
Each spire of grass, each being born, 
Should have conviaced a mind so wise ; 
And yet he even laughed to scorn 
A suffering Saviour’s sacrifice. 


I saw the dying Deist roll 
Upon an agonizing bed ; 
Hell's horrors harrow'd up his soul, 
His eye-ball startmg from his head ; 
With streaming eyes [ saw him stretch 
His impious hands to Heaven, in pray’r; 
Save! save! Oh! save! he cried, a wretch, 
Whose souls is shrouded in despair! 


Death’s darkest angel o’er him waved 

His gloomy wings, to waft away 
The sceptic’s spirit, and he raged, 

And wept, and prayed for one more day. 
Philosophy, thou fool! say, where 

Was now thy sweet controlling power? 
Where was thy balm for his despair, 

In dissolution’s awful hour ? 


I saw him gathered to the grave, 
In Christian holiness unborn ; 
He died cold scepticismn’s slave, 
All unforgiven and forlorn; 
With genius worthy Heaven’s abode, 
But with a hopeless heart of pride ; 
Rent by the awful wrath of God, 
The poor unhappy Deist died. 


What madness ’tis in man to mar 
The joys which God has kindly given ; 
And blot out Bethlehem’s beauteous star, 
Whose light illumes our path to heaven! 
’Tis pain to strive—no power may stay 
The will and pleasure ofour Lord; 
Hell’s deep dark dungeons must obey, 
And heaven and earth receive his Word. 
Mitrorp Barp. 











ves Edinburgh Quarterly Review for April, 1840—Content, 
_ Sir Walter Raleigh ; Deer Sta king ; British and American 
Navies; Mrs. Boddington’s Poems ; Walpole and Contemporaries; 
Bolingbroke ; Windham ; Pulteney ; Works of the author of Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm ; Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing ; 
Present state and conduct of parties; List ot new publications im 
Great Britain from January to April 1840. Terms, $3 per annem. 
Subscriptions received by _ e 





